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SERMON DXL. 


BY REV. G. N. JUDD, D.D., 


MONTGOMERY, N. Y. 





THE CHARACTER AND DEATH OF DAVID.* 


“ David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep.” 
Acts 13 : 86. 


Tue essential distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked,—between those who serve God and those who serve 
him not—,consists in the difference of their governing aims. How 
widely soever the wicked may differ among themselves, and 
how much soever some of them may resemble the friends of 
God, they are all agreed in disregarding his authority and in 
supreme devotion to their own interests. In native disposition, 
endowments, education, pursuits, and circumstances, the right- 
eous may greatly differ, but they are all agreed in cheer- 
fully bowing to God’s supremacy. They are not governed by a 
— to their own interest or pleasure, but to his glory. The 
influence of those who thus live, when gifted in intellect and 
elevated in station, is like that of angels, in their visits to our 
world, commissioned to scatter blessings among its sinful, perish- 
ing population. Such was the predominant influence of the 
patriarch David :—such was that of the venerable servant of 
God, whose remains are now before us, who bore the name, and 
the prominent traits of whose character strikingly resembled 
those of the sweet psalmist and king of Israel. On this occa- 
sion, therefore, it cannot be irrelevant, and I hope it will not be 
unprofitable, briefly to contemplate the statement in our text, 
concerning the life and death of David, of whom honorable 
mention is often made in God’s holy oracles. 





* Funeral Sermon of the late Dr. Porter, of Catskill, N. Y. 
Fesruary, 1851. 
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His character is given in the short but comprehensive phrase, 
“ He served his own generation by the will af God.” The ex- 
act meaning of the original would be more clearly presented by 
a slight change in the translation. It may be rendered, “ David, 
when he had in his own generation served the will of God, fell 
on sleep.” The sense of the passage evidently is, that the life 
of David was habitually governed by a regard to the Divine 
will. Distinguished as he was for worldly prosperity and re- 
nown, neither wealth, nor fame, nor the honors of royalty, con- 
stituted the paramount object of his life. His governing atm 
was to do the will of God. 

This practical acknowledgment of God’s supremacy was 
made, as it should be in the case of every individual, early in 
life. How much earlier we know not, but when a mere strip- 
ling, employed in feeding his father’s flocks, he was a devout 
worshipper of God, and a diligent student of his works and Word. 
In the objects of beauty and grandeur by which he was sur- 
rounded ; in his own mysterious being, and in the glories of the 
heavens, he delighted to trace the operations of Jehovah’s wis- 
dom benevolence, and power. His contemplation of God’s 
glorious perfections called forth ascriptions of praise, and of his 
condescending, discriminating love to him, acts of devout thanks- 
giving. Even in that inexperienced period of life, when the 
heart is most liable to be inflated with pride by marks of pecu- 
liar honor, he was eminently meek and humble. Though an- 
ointed the future king of God’s chosen people by a prophet sent 
to perform the act, neither by that honorable designation, nor 
the victory which he shortly after achieved over the proud and 
blaspheming champion of Philistia, by which the eyes of an ad- 
miring and grateful nation were fixed upon him, does he seem 
to have been unduly elated. Even then he had learned what 
few do with equal thoroughness in scores of years, that “ promo- 
tion cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, nor from 
the south :” that “ God is the judge :” that “he putteth down one 
and setteth up another.” In that dark period of his history 
which succeeded the events just mentioned, when the object of 
Saul’s unmerited and mortal hatred, toward his malignant, per- 
secuting sovereign he exhibited great benevolence and signal 
magnanimity. In circumstances in which the world would have 
justified and lauded the act as called for in self-defence, repeat- 
edly might he have taken the life of his royal adversary and 
placed himself upon the throne ; but he committed his cause to 
God, and waited patiently for Him to redress his wrongs, and 
place the promised crown upon his head. When invested with 
the honors of royalty, he used them not as instruments of his 
own pleasure and aggrandizement, but for the promotion of the 
happiness of his subjects, and the glory of God. Before his 
family, his courtiers, and his subjects, he acknowledged his 
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ceaseless dependence upon Jehovah, and his obligations for the 
blessings of his providence and grace. In the law of the Lord 
he meditated day and night, prized it above “fine gold,” and 
accounted it “sweeter also than honey, and the droppings of 
honey-comb.” Upon the public worship of God, he was a 
regular and delighted attendant. He esteemed a day in the 
courts of the Lord better than a thousand devoted to the inte- 
rests of the present world. Before his subjects, and the idola- 
trous nations around him, he honored Jehovah as the only pro- 
per object of religious worship. 

After he had gained possession of the city of Jerusalem, en- 
larged and beautified it, and made it the capital of his kingdom, 
he ministered to the will of God by bringing to it the ark, the 
divinely appointed symbol of Jehovah’s presence. This act was 
accompanied by solemn and appropriate services. A sacred 
ode, composed for the occasion, of rare poetic merit, and rich in 
elevated, devout, and grateful sentiment, was sung, accompanied 
by impressive demonstrations of holy joy. He likewise adopted 
prompt and energetic measures for the regulation of the courses 
of the priests and musicians, that the sacrifices might be offered 
according to the law, and God’s praises appropriately celebrated 
in sacred songs. He also formed the purpose of erecting a 
magnificent temple to the honor of God, in which he designed to 
place the ark of the covenant, and in whose hallowed courts the 
most solemn rites of Divine worship might be performed. This 
pious purpose God accepted, but conferred the honor of building 
the temple upon Solomon. Notwithstanding David was denied 
the honor of rearing the sacred edifice which he had planned, 
he made vast and expensive preparations for its erection, and 
charged Solomon, his son, to apply them to the purpose for 
which they had been made. 

David’s devotion to the service of God, however, did not ex- 
hibit itself merely in acts of worship and measures to secure the 
performance of them by his cotemporaries and succeeding gene- 
rations. In the various relations which he sustained, and the diver- 
sified circumstances of his eventful life, his devotion to the service 
and glory of God was equally manifest. It was manifest also in 
his household arrangements, in the administration of his govern- 
ment, in his intercourse with other nations, and when called to the 
embattled field. Habitually he acknowledged his dependence 
upon God, by seeking the guidance of his wisdom, and offering to 
him his devout thanksgiving for his personal and domestic bless- 
ings, and the signal prosperity which marked his reign. Equally 
prompt and cheerful was he in acknowledging God in seasons 
of trial and suffering. When the object of Saul’s cruel persecu- 
tion, during the unnatural revolt of his son Absalom, and when 
reviled and cursed by Shimei, he recognized the hand of God in 
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these deeply afflictive events, and bowed in sweet submission to 
his will. 

I am aware that the character of David was not faultless. In 
numbering his people from motives of ostentation, and espe- 
cially in the affair relating to Uriah, the conduct of David was 
highly culpable. Those, however, who make these transgres- 
sions the occasion of aspersing his character, and representing 
him as a vain and immoral man, would do well to remember 
that he ingenuously confessed and deeply deplored them. 
Equally does it become them to bear in mind the fact that 
character is not formed by a few isolated acts, but by a man’s 
prevailing spirit and deportment. Tried by this test, no one 
qualified to judge will deny that the character of David was 
formed by a combination of rare excellencies. The general 
course of his life, and the sacred odes in which he gave utter- 
ance to the devout affections of his heart, exhibit a strength of 
love to God, and zeal for his honor and for the prosperity of his 
kingdom, which have rarely been equalled. In his generation, 
he promptly, cheerfully, habitually, and without reserve, “ served 
the will of God.” In this respect, our deceased father and 
friend strikingly resembled him. Indeed, his character possessed 
all the excellencies of the devout psalmist and king of Israel, 
without his faults. 

The record of the death of David is what his general charac- 
ter and God’s gracious promises would lead us to expect. Ten 
centuries after he had exchanged his kingdom on earth for one 
eternal in the heavens, and the crown which adorned his brow 
below for one of unfading glory above, the unerring pen of in- 
spiration made the record concerning his life and death, “ After 
he had served his own generation by the will of God, he fell on 
sleep.” 

What a wonderful description is this of death! From death 
everything living shrinks back with dread. It mocks at every 
earthly distinction, breaks asunder the strongest and most en- 
dearing ties which nature knows, suspends all the vital func- 
tions, transforms our bodies into masses of cold, unconscious clay, 
and delivers them over to corruption and worms. But to be- 
lievers in Jesus, death is stripped of its terrors—deprived of his 
sting. Such is death to them, that it is appropriately denomi- 
nated sleep. Not, however, in the sense of the advocates either 
of annihilation or materialism. Believers in the former have no 
hope beyond the grave, either for themselves or their friends. 
To their grief under bereavement, death adds the anguish of de- 
spair. Blessed be God, the Gospel assures its believers that 
their, kindred, who die in the Lord, have not ceased to exist,— 
that they only sleep. 

And the Scriptures give no support to the cheerless theory 
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that the souls of departed saints are unconscious from the death 
of theix bodies till the morning of the resurrection. To the 
penitent malefactor at his side, our adorable Redeemer, when 
dying upon the cross, said, “To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” What but the animating hope that at the death of 
his: body, his soul would immediately enter heaven, made the 
Apostle Paul so vehemently “desire to depart and be with 
Christ.” He -evidently considered absence from the body 
inseparably connected with the presence of his spirit with the 
Lord. Everlasting thanks to the God of all comfort and spiritual 
consolation and joy, for the assurance which he has given us that 
the sleep of the pious dead is not the sleep of unsconsciousness. 
It is true, indeed,—delightfully true, that the bodies of the saints, 
vacated by the departure of their deathless souls, do sleep in 
unconsciousness in the grave. Infirmity, weariness, and pain, 
shall afflict them no more, It is not on this account merely or 
chiefly, however, that the oracles of eternal truth affirm of de- 
parted saints, “they sleep.’ The language is descriptive of 
their safe and happy departure. 

To them death is devoid of danger. From his approach they 
have no more to dread than from the repose of the night when 
the toils of the day are ended. I mean in respect to the spiritual 
and immortal part of their nature. The panting and agony 
which often precede and accompany the death of the body, we 
cannot and ought not to view with indifference. They are 
among the bitter fruits of our apostacy from God, and ought to 
be contemplated with dread. But in respect to the souls of 
believers, death is perfectly innoxious. It is mainly the fear of 
what lies beyond, which makes it the dread and terr >r of the 
ungodly. If their hearts be not fearfully “hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin, and their consciences seared as with a hot 
iron,” to them death brings fear and dismay. 

But the Lord Jesus Christ has freed his followers from the 
power of the cruel spoiler. The blow which prostrates their 
bodies, releases their souls from the bondage of corruption. 
They enter into rest,—rest, balmy and refreshing, free from all 
the cares, labors, disappointments, anxieties, and sorrows of the 
present life, and sin, the parent of all our woes. In this vale of 
tears, they are frequently the subjects of disappointment, pain, 
anxiety, and sorrow,—sometimes of almost heart-breaking be- 
reavement. They have, indeed, supports and consolations, which 
others know not of, but not less—often more frequently than the 
children of disobedience, their eyes are suffused with tears, their 
bosoms convulsed with sighs, and their cheeks furrowed with care 
and grief. And they have conflicts, fears, and sorrows, peculiar 
to themse.ves. As soldiers under the Captain of salvation, they 
are required to watch unto prayer, to strive against sin, and to 
“fight the good fight of faith.” Death brings to them the rest 
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which they need and desire. With their heads pillowed upon 
the breast of their almighty and most merciful Redeemer, they 
fall asleep sweetly in him. This thought is thus appropriately 
and beautifully expressed by a gifted evangelical poetess: 


“ How blest the righteous when he dies,— 
When sinks a weary soul to rest! 
How mildly beam the closing eyes ! 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast ! 


So fades a summer’s cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 

So dies a wave along the shore. 


A holy quiet reigns around,— 
A calm which life nor death destroys ; 
Nothing disturbs that peace profound, 
Which his unfetter’d soul enjoys.” 


Such is death to those who die in the Lord. What a power- 
ful antidote to excessive sorrow on account of their removal ! 

Another ground of consolation is their condition in and after 
death. The cruel spoiler sunders every other tie ;—separates 
friend from friend—pastors from their people, and people from 
their pastors—parents from their children, and children from 
their parents—husbands from their wives, and wives from their 
husbands, but cannot separate believers from their adorable Re- 
deemer. When dead, they are as really united to him as they 
were while living. Their bodies, it is true, must see corruption, 
but he has pledged his veracity to be the Guardian of their 
sleeping dust. Their entire persons are his property, so inti- 
mately united to him, that they are said to be “ members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones.” Will he then cease to care 
—— mouldering bodies of his saints? JVo,never. They sleep 
in him. 

And their sleep is to be broken. When he shall return to judge 
the world in righteousness, he will raise and re-organize their 
bodies, and make them “like unto his glorious body.” All an- 
cient and modern theories to the contrary notwithstanding, his 
Word no less clearly asserts than it does the fact of his own 
resurrection, that the-bodies of his saints shall be raised glorious 
and immortal. The apostle, in his masterly defence of this ar- 
ticle of the Christian faith, affirms of the body, “ It is sown in 
corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonor, 
it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 

How appropriately, then, is it said of the patriarch David, 
“he fell on sleep!” To him death brought no peril. That it 
would not he was himself fully persuaded. In anticipation of 
his departure from the world, in the exercise of assured hope, 
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he joyfully exclaimed, “ Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” His soul is now with 
his Redeemer in glory. In the morning of the resurection, his 
body will be raised spiritual and immortal, and his entire person 
be received into heaven, where he will “ever be with the Lord.” 
This language, we are fully persuaded, is equally applicable to 
the venerable and beloved man whose loss we now deplore. 


On this occasion I should do injustice to my own feelings and 
his memory, and I doubt not disappoint the reasonable expecta- 
tions of many present, were I not to give some account of his 
life and character, his labors in the vineyard of his Divine Mas- 
ter, and his views and anticipations of the solemn event which 
has occasioned these services. 

David Porter was bern in Hebron, Connecticut, May 27th, 
1761. His father’s name was Increase Porter. His mother’s, 
previous to her marriage, was Mary Niles. Of her he could 
have known very little, as she died when he was but four years 
old. With the exception of ten months, which he spent in the 
army of the revolution, he resided in his father’s family till he 
was about eighteen years of age. 

In the year 1780, he entered Dartmouth College, and was 
graduated in 1784. During his collegiate course he devoted 
himself with great assiduity to his studies, and attained a high 
reputation for scholarship. What rendered that period of his 
life most deeply interesting and memorable, however, was the 
change which took place in his views and feelings respecting the 
infinitely important subject of religion. From his childhood he 
had been occasionally the subject of deep religious impressions. 
The second year of his collegiate life, the college and vicinity 
were visited by a remarkable effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
Devoted to his studies, and fixed in his purpose to attain eminence 
in them, at the commencement of this work of grace he 
resolved not to have his attention diverted from the object which 
he had in view. But God had other purposes concerning him. 
He soon became the subject of agonizing convictions of sin. 
“T was brought,” he said, “to see my heart,—its total sinfulness. 
and feel myself utterly lost and undone.” In a few weeks he 
indulged the pleasing hope of reconciliation to God and ac- 
ceptance “in the Beloved,” and soon after made a public pro- 
fession of his faith in Christ and devotion to his service. 

The two and a half years immediately succeeding the close 
of his collegiate life he spent in Portsmouth, N. H., in teaching 
and in studies preparatory tothe ministry, under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr. Buckminster, of that town, and the Rev. Dr. 
Stephens, of Kettery. Soon after he was licensed to preach 
the Gospel, he labored several months in Sanford, in the State o 
Maine, and was invited to take the pastoral charge of the chure 
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in that place, but, for reasons which he deemed sufficient, he 
declined the acceptance of the call. 

In February, 1787, he accepted a call from the Congregational 
Church of Spencertown, N. Y., and on the 24th day of Septem- 
ber, of the same year, he was ordained and installed pastor of 
that church, by an ecclesiastical council, called for that purpose. 

In October, 1791, he was married to Miss Sarah Collins, 
daughter of the Rev. Daniel Collins, of Lanesborough, Mass. 
Delicacy forbids me to say more, and a sense of justice allows 
me to say no less, than that she was eminently fitted for the sta- 
tion which she was called to fill, and proved to be to Mr. Porter 
in all respects, “a help, meet for him.” By the kindness of a 
benignant Providence, they were permitted to enjoy each other’s 
society, and by the soothing and joyous offices of conjugal affec- 
tion, to minister to each other’s happiness almost sixty years. 
During this period they enjoyed great domestic blessings, and 
were the subjects of repeated and severe afflictions. Of the six 
children born to them, only the eldest daughter, the wife of 
Henry Hill, Esq., of Boston, survives. A son anda daughter 
died young. The other three sons left families to mourn their loss. 

Mr. Porter spent fourteen years in Spencertown. His salary 
being insufficient for the support of his family, he appropriated 
a portion of his time to teaching, in which employment he was 
eminently useful. During his ministry in Spencertown, his con- 
gregation enjoyed several seasons of divine refreshing, which 
resulted in cheering additions to the church. There too he was 
associated in fraternal fellowship with ministers of the Gospel in 
the adjacent part of Massachusetts, of gifted intellect, eminent 
literary and theological attainments, and devoted piety, among 
whom were Dr. West, of Stockbridge, Dr. Catlin, of New Marl- 
borough, Dr. Hyde, of Lee, and Dr. Shepherd, of Lenox. Theirs 
were kindred spirits to that of Mr. Porter——men “ of whom the 
world was not worthy,” who finished their course and received 
their reward before,—some of them long before,—he was called 
to his eternal rest. 

In June, 1803, Mr. Porter resigned his charge in Spencertown, 
and in the October ensuing, was installed pastor of this church 
and congregation.* Both the church and the village were then 
in their infancy. The congregation being destitute of a house 
of worship, for several years he preached to them in the old 
Court-house. In the erection of this sanctuary (since re-mod- 
eled and brought into its present state of convenience and 
elegance), he was eminently instrumental, and also in the subse- 
quent erection of the adjacent Lecture-Room. Not many years 
after his removal to this place, he received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, from Williams’ College. 

During his ministry here, he had the satisfaction of witnessing 





* First Presbyterian Church of Catskill, N. Y. 
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the growth and prosperity of the village and of his church and 
congregation. Notwithstanding the first ten years of his minis- 
try here were marked by no extensive revival of religion, I 
have heard him say that there was scarcely any period of that 
time when some of his people were not inquiring for the path 
of eternal life. 

He continued to labor among you with great ability and faith- 
fulness till June, 1831, when, having entered the seventy-first 
year of his age, he requested the dissolution of the pastoral re- 
lation between himself and the people of his charge. Previously, 
however, after a season of deep religious declension, he was 
permitted to reap a rich harvest from the seed which he had 
sown in former years. As the fruit of this work of the Holy 
Spirit, during a short period before and within six months after 
his dismission, about one hundred members were added to the* 
church. His interest in its prosperity continued to the close of 
his long and useful life. 

And his labors in the vineyard of his Divine Master did not 
cease after his retirement from pastoral duty. The great ob- 
jects of Christian benevolence had long held a high place in his 
regards. In 1824 he was chosen a corporate member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
with most of the other National Institutions for the spread of the 
Gospel in our country and other lands, he was connected from 
their organization. Immediately after he resigned his charge, 
he engaged in the service of these institutions, in this county and 
several adjacent counties, and continued his agency in their be- 
half till he had completed the eightieth year of his age. In his 
preaching he aimed to inculcate the great principles of Christian 
benevolence, and his personal applications for funds were made 
with judgment and skill, and were eminently successful. 

Dr. Porter was a firm friend of literature and science, and of 
everything calculated to advance the interests of society. His 
efforts to secure the services of competent teachers for the chil- 
dren and youth of this village, will long be had in grateful 
remembrance. He likewise took a deep interest in our Colleges; 
and notwithstanding he had less confidence in the utility and im- 
portance of Theological Seminaries than many, he gave them 
his prayers and patronage. 

In the domestic and social relations, Dr. Porter was eminently 
qualified to receive and communicate pleasure. Ardently at- 
tached to his family and friends, and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of benevolence, he took great delight in imparting happi- 
ness. His conversation, though frequently characterized by 
abruptness of manner and expression, was both pleasing and in- 
structive, and occasionally enlivened by exhibitions of humor 


and wit, so controlled by discretion and Christian principle that 
1* 
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they detracted nothing from the dignity of the Christian and 
the sacred office of the ministry. 

His keen sensibility and great benevolence led him promptly 
to enter into the joys and sorrows of others. To the afflicted, 
especially of his flock, he was eminently a son of consolation. 

ith great fidelity and tenderness, he pointed them to the only 
source of effective consolation, and urged the duty of acquiesence 
in the will of God, and joy in his government. His manner of 
doing this was peculiarly his own. Sometimes a single senten- 
tious remark or inquiry, uttered in his significant manner, con- 
tained volumes of instruction. Take two examples, as specimens 
of his method of addressing persons in affliction. On one occa- 
sion, when visiting a deeply afflicted family, after making a few 
appropriate remarks, with great solemnity and tenderness he 
said to them, “ You had better look up.” At another time, to a 
young lady of his flock, whose heart was almost crushed with 
anxiety for a suffering sister, he put the significant and twice-re- 
peated inquiry, “Can you speak well of God? can you speak 
well of God ?” 

In strength of intellect, Dr.Porter had few equals. His dis- 
cernment was quick and keen, his discrimination accurate, his 
judgment sound, and his reasoning powers of a very high order. 
These solid and useful attributes of mind greatly exceeded that 
of the imagination. The cultivation of this faculty was with 
him far less an object of attention than the more important ones 
just mentioned. Hence he was eminently qualified to reason 
with great accuracy and force. 

His style and manner of speaking were characteristic of his 
strong, original mind, and adapted to make deep impressions. 
He never sought to ornament his style with flowers of rhetoric 
and the fascinating imagery of the imagination. He aimed to 
make it clear, concise, and forcible, and he succeeded. No one 
could listen to his public discourses, nor read them, without 
being convinced of his honesty and sincerity of purpose, and his 
strong desire to communicate to other minds the thoughts and 
feelings which glowed in his own. In the arrangement of the 
topics of his discourses, his method of discussing them, and the 
perspicuity and energy of his language, he furnished a model, 
which, it is believed, few could adopt without profit to them- 
selves and their hearers. 

In his preaching, he dwelt much upon those doctrines of the 
Gospel which are characteristically and appropriately denomi- 
nated the doctrines of grace. He stated them with great clear- 
ness, supported them by forcible reasoning and pertinent Scrip- 
ture quotations, defended them with signal ability, and applied 
them to the consciences and hearts of his hearers with great ten- 
derness and power. He believed they tend to make men feel 
their guilt and entire dependence upon the grace of God for sal- 
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vation, and to exalt and honor him as the righteous moral 
Ruler, and the sovereign and efficient Agent, “ who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will.” 

His preaching, however, was not exclusively doctrinal. He 
exhibited the various branches of experimental and practical 
godliness with the same clearness and pungency of application 
with which he did the doctrines of the Gospel. In the selection 
of his themes for the pulpit, he seems habitually to have kept in 
view the great end of preaching,—the glory of God in the con- 
version of men, and their subsequent growth in knowledge and 
holiness. He studied, preached, prayed,—was “instant in sea- 
son; out of season,” and watched for souls as one who felt he 
must give account to God. 

At the time he commenced his labors here, most of the 
churches in this region were in their infancy, and but few of them 
statedly supplied with preaching. To him, and the few asso- 
ciated with him, they looked for advice, and the administration 
of the sacraments. Over them and others in whose organization 
he had an agency, he watched with a father’s solicitude, preached 
to them occasionally, and labored to procure for them the stated 
administration of divine ordinances. 

The soundness of his judgment and the ample stores of his 
theological learning led intelligent laymen and his brethren in 
the ministry to consult him in cases of difficulty, and on abstruse 
points of doctrine to pay great respect to his opinions. Both be- 
fore and since the establishment of Theological Seminaries, many 
candidates for the ministry, attracted by the fame of his talents 
and attainments in theology, placed themselves under his instruc- 
tions, whose Christian and ministerial character he was eminent- 
ly instrumental in forming for usefulness. 

Our venerated friend was sincerely attached to the doctrines 
and polity of the Presbyterian Church, but was remarkably free 
from a sectarian spirit. He extended the hand of Christian fellow- 
ship to all who gave evidence of discipleship to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was a zealous advocate of Christian union upon the 
basis of agreement in the belief of fundamental doctrines and tole- 
ration in things of minor importance. The division of the Presby- 
terian Church in 1838, and the causes which led to it, he greatly 
lamented. Deep and unwavering as was his conviction of the 
unrighteousness of the excinding acts of 1837, which produced 
the division, he never exhibited an unkind spirit toward those who 
passed or attempted to defend them. During the last few years 
of his life, he often expressed a strong desire for the union of the 
two branches of the Presbyterian Church in this country, and, 
should that be found impracticable, their recognition of each 
other by mutual representation in their respective Assemblies. 
He was persuaded (and what enlightened and unprejudiced mind 
is not ?) that both bodies are agreed in the belief of all the essen- 
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tial doctrines of the Gospel, and that a practical demonstration 
of the fact is unspeakably important to the interests of true re- 
ligion and the glory of God. 

From what has been said, it cannot but be evident that Dr. 
Porter’s Christian character was marked by rare excellencies. 
Concerning the reality, and I may add the depth of his piety, I am 
persuaded no believer in experimental religion, who knew him, 
ever doubted. Often, during my ministry here, was my mind 
deeply affected by exhibitions of his profound humility. From 
my childhood, I had considered it a privilege to sit at his feet, 
and learn wisdom. And yet repeatedly did he, with child-like 
frankness and sincerity, request me to converse with him respect- 
ing the nature of his religious exercises. Never have I known 
an individual whose views of the evil of sin were clearer, and 
whose sense of personal vileness was deeper than were his. And 
yet he was a cheerful Christian. He had clear views of the plan 
of salvation. While he loathed himself on account of sin, he joy- 
fully believed that he could be forgiven, sanctified, and saved by 
the blood of Christ ;—that “grace reigns through righteousness 
unto eternal life by Jesus Christ.” 

After the infirmities, and especially the weakness of his limbs, 
rendered it difficult for him to go out, his delight in the services 
of the sanctuary led him to make great exertions to attend upon 
them. None who had the privilege of listening to his addresses 
at communion seasons, can have forgotten the tenderness and 
unction by which they were characterized. On those occasions 
- heart evidently glowed with love to the Saviour and the souls 
ot men. 

On the 24th day of September, 1843, (which was the fifty-sixth 
anniversary of his ordination,) he preached his last sermon, on 
the appropriate text, “Brethren, the time is short.” This dis- 
course, though not written, was richly stored with appropriate 
and striking thoughts, delivered with great earnestness and so- 
lemnity, and was listened to with fixed attention and deep feeling. 
The last time he entered this house was on the 28th of July, 1847, 
when he was called to follow his eldest son, Addison, to the grave. 
Bowed down with grief as he then was, and when years before 
bereaved of his sons William and David, he acknowledged the 
hand of God in these deeply afflictive visitations, and bowed in 
sweet submission to the Divine will. 

Dr. Porter was an ardent lover of the Word and people of 
God. After he was confined to his house, he read the Scriptures 
with great constancy and delight, and derived great enjoyment 
from the conversation and prayers of Christian friends, and his 
brethren in the ministry. . 

With the thoughts of death he was familiar. For years he 
habitually looked for his summons to eternity. Deep as was his 
sense of sin and desert of evil at the hand of God, and solemn 
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as were his impressions of a removal from a world of trial to 
one of eternal retribution, through Christ, he expected to triumph 
over the last enemy. On one occasion, some four or five years 
since, when I was alone with him, after he had spoken with great 
seriousness of the sulemnity of dying and appearing in the pres- 
ence of a holy God, with ‘his characteristic brevity and point, 
he said, “I am ready.”” When I approached his bed on Wed- 
nesday evening of last week, the stupor induced by his disease 
was such that T daend he would never again in this world recog- 
nize me. In a short time, however, he did, but was unable to 
converse. The next morning he roused from his lethargy. When 
I was about to pray with him, I said, Dr. Porter, have you any 
request which you wish me to make for you? He promptly re- 
plied, “ Yes, that God may be glorified.” This was worthy of 
his best days, and would have done honor to any inhabitant of 
earth or heaven. We rejoice in the belief that the request has 
been in part granted by the admission of his ransomed spirit 
into the world of the holy and the glorified. Much as we feel 
our loss in his death, we cannot wish him back again in this 
world of sin and sorrow. When I think of my obligations to 
this beloved man,—of the interest which he took in-me in my 
childhood, his kind offices in counselling me and directing my 
studies preparatory to the ministry, and his friendship to the 
close of his life, 1 cannot refrain from giving utterance to the 
emotions of my soul in the language of Elisha when Elijah was 
taken from him to heaven: “ My father! my father ! the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” God in his infinite mercy 
grant, my dear brethren, that his mantle and a large measure of 
his spirit may rest upon us. 

While we deeply sympathize with you, bereaved friends, we 
cannot forbear to remind you that there are rich cordials in the 
bitter cup which you are called to drink. The endeared hus- 
band,’ father, and grand-parent, whose loss you deplore, was 
spared to you till he had completed more than half of his nine- 
tieth year. Such was his character, that you will ever have 
occasion to contemplate it with gratitude and pleasure. His 
memory is fragrant with all that is estimable in human nature, 
and sanctified by the Spirit of holiness. Between you, my 
venerable friend, and the companion whom God has taken from 
you, the separation will be short. For almost sixty years, you 

ave traveled the path of life together, and you will soon be re- 
united. When it shall be the good pleasure of your Heavenly 
Father to call your spirit to the world of the holy and the blessed, 
I doubt not that of your departed husband will be first to wel- 
come yours to its pure and blissful companionship and employ- 
ments, and its sweet and everlasting rest. Could his lips, now 
sealed in death, give utterance to the most fondly cherished 

desires of his heart respecting you all, bereaved friends, I do not 
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doubt it would be, that you and your posterity, to the latest 
generation, might glorify God on earth and enjoy him eternally 
in heaven. 

To this entire community, the death of Dr. Porter is a deeply 
solemn event. You have all witnessed his catholic spirit, and 
benevolent labors among you. You have listened to the words 
of eternal life as they dropped from his lips, and the prayers 
which he offered for your temporal and eternal happiness. This 
side of eternity, you will see his face and hear his voice no more. 
He has gone to render up his account, and, through grace in 
Christ, to receive the recompense promised to his devoted ser- 
vants. O that by lives consecrated to the service of God, you 
may be prepared to meet him in heaven! 

To those of you who were permitted to sit under his ministry 
while he was the pastor of this church and congregation, this is 
an hour of solemn and thrilling interest. It is inseparably con- 
nected with the remembrance of his faithful ministrations among 
you. You are witnesses of his ardent desires and untirin 
labors to glorify God by training up the members of his flock for 
usefulness and heaven. His laborious efforts to establish your 
faith in the great facts, doctrines, and duties of revealed religion. 
you cannot have forgotten. It was his earnest desire and 
prayer that you might be established immovably in the belief 
and love of the truth, and that its blessed fruits might be ex- 
hibited in your lives. His public and private labors for these 
infinitely important ends, and his fervent prayers for your salva- 
tion, have not faded from your memories. But the depth of his 
solicitude for you, and his holy wrestlings with God in secret 
that you might be sound in the taith, and a united and eminently 
holy church, you will never know till the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed. God grant that the ministry of his servant 
among you may be “a savor of life unto life” to you all. 

And now, devoted and beloved servant of God, a short fare- 
well. May the grace that made thee what thou wast as a saint, 
and as a minister of the Lord Jesus, prepare us to meet and 
dwell with thee eternally in heaven. Amen. 
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INFLUENCE AFTER DEATH. 
“He being dead, yet speaketh.”—Hesrews 11: 4. 


Amone the numerous examples which the Apostle gives in 
this chapter, to illustrate the nature and fruits of the grace of 
faith, is that of Abel. By his faith he offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was 
righteous, God testifying of his gifts. There was an essential 
defect in Cain’s offering. It was not a sacrifice. It consisted 
of the fruits of the ground ; it pointed not to the great sacrifice 
to be made for sin by the Lamb of God ; and therefore, instead 
of being a sign of his faith, it proved that he was destitute of 
this saving principle. Abel offered the firstlings of the flock, 
thus acknowledging himself to be a sinner, who could be saved 
only through the blood of atonement. And when he fell by the 
hand of his vindictive brother, his soul went to the embraces of 
that Saviour, whose blood, by the eye of faith, he saw typified 
in the crimson drops that stained his own altar. 

The example of Abel is full of instruction: ‘* By it, he being 
dead, yet speaketh,” declaring that God may be worshipped 
acceptably, through faith in Christ ; that sin cannot be pardon- 
ed without an atonement ; that Christ is the only propitiation 
for our sins ; that true faith and repentance are connected with 
righteousness of life; that such a life, although it may excite 
the rage and persecution of the enemies of God, whilst it will 
not be without a glorious reward in the life to come, will be 
exerting a silent but mighty influence, after death has done its 
work on the body. 

The influence of good men, in this world, after their death, 
is the important subject which the text naturally suggests, and 
to which your attention is invited. 
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We are too prone to feel that our influence is to cease at 
death. True, that when we leave the world we shall cease 
to exert any more influence upon it in the ordinary mode, by 
which living men exert an influence upon one another. The 
voice that was eloquent in defence of the great principles of 
justice or freedom, or in defending the doctrines and enforcing 
the truths of the Gospel, is heard no more. The eye that 
beamed with affection and intelligence is closed in the socket. 
The hand that was skillful in works of art, or that was held out 
to stay the tottering steps of the feeble, or to point men the 
way to heaven, is wrapped in the shroud. But our influence 
may outlast—the influence of some good men, and of some bad 
men, too, has outlasted—the marble which affection rears to 
commemorate their names. Our dust may be blown, and ‘no 
mound or stone tell whither,” but our influence cannot thus be 
lost. It can be sealed up in no sepulchre, nor blown away by 
any wind. 

We, my hearers, now feel the influence of those who lived 
before us, and whose bodies long since furnished their last meal 
to the hungry worm. Men inherit not merely the possessions 
of the dead—the houses they built, the fields they cultivated,— 
but to some extent their principles and their habits. We are 
not only on the same stage on which those, who have gone be- 
fore us, acted their parts, but are reproducing the same characters, 
and acting over again the same parts. Only the dramatis per- 
sone have been changed. A century ago, there were here, as 
now, parents and children, teachers and scholars, magistrates 
and subjects, pastors and hearers. Could we take a whole view 
of the past, and compare it with society as it is at present, al- 
though we might descry many beneficial and some sad changes, 
we should doubtless appear but as the representatives or substi- 
tutes of the forefathers who slumber in the grave-yard. Death, 
the great harvester, will continue to put in the sickle ; others 
will soon stand, or sit, in the places we now fill. We shall die ; 
—but God grant that instead of the fathers may be the children ; 
and that there may never be wanting those who shall contend 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, and by holiness of life, 
shall witness a good profession. And when, at the voice of the 
archangel, the ancient covering of the grave shall be broken, and 
parents shall meet their children and their children’s children, and 
ministers and people shall stand confronted at the bar of Christ, 
God grant that it may then appear, to our common and ever- 
lasting joy, that we have not run in vain, neither labored in vain. 
As we feel the influence of those that have gone before us, and 
rejoice in it, to the same extent in which they were the faithful 
followers of Christ, so must they who come after us feel ours, an 
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they will rise up and call us blessed, if the silent voice we leave 
behind us shall plead for virtue and for God. 

How naturally, then, does it follow that we should live 
every day, not for the present alone, but for future genera- 
tions. We owe them a debt—the same debt which past gen- 
erations owed us. The past we are not to despise; it may 
teach us much; it speaks as with a thousand voices of warning 
and instruction; and every wise man will sit down patiently 
and docilely at the feet of the Past. We must be pupils of the 
Past : we cannot teach it. But the Future we may instruct ; 
the Future we may make our pupil; to the Future we may be 
asa Gamaliel. And thus we may unite the two characters of 
being pupils to the past and instructors to the future. Our 
position as pupils is an important one. How much we may 
learn! and what poor proficiency we have made! The Past 
is looking towards us, as with reproving looks, for despising the 
lessons of wisdom which she invites us to learn. But upon 
this I will not now dwell, but will simply remind you that the 
same relation which we sustain to the past, the future will sus- 
tain to us. May we be as worthy of filling the office of teach- 
ers, as were many of those who have preceded us! Hence the 
duty of casting ourselves forward to live for that future, to live 
for posterity. It involves interests dear as our civil liberty, 
dear as the moral purity of society, dear as the cross of Jesus. 
The statesmen of one generation are the schoolmasters of those 
that come after. A Sydney, a Hale, a Washington, lived not 
for their own generation alone. A Milton sang for us no less 
than for his own contemporaries. A Luther, a Knox, a Howe, 
a Baxter, fought our battles, and elaborated sermons for our 
edification. Live, then, O live for posterity ! 

In doing this, it is not necessary to live exclusively for the 
future, or to lose sight of the present interests of the world. 
We can serve future generations with no better effect, than by 
serving our own well. Let our plans be for immediate, and 
then they will be for prospective, usefulness. We are not to 
‘* stop to dry up the fluids of present vitality that we may em- 
balm ourselves as mummies for posterity.” Yet, as has been 
said, we should strive chiefly to act in the present, and to draw 
our bow with such tension that it may reach within the veil of 
the great hereafter. Would you know how you may best serve 
the future, it is by serving well your own generation. Thus 
the present and the future seem to have in us a common stock. 
As far as the great moral of our life is concerned, there is to 
them a partnership. We are not, then, by pleading with men to 
live for posterity, diverting them from the duty they owe the 
present. No men served their own generation to better effect 
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than Baxter, and Flavel, and Edwards, and do we not feel their 
influence? And who will presume to fix its boundaries? Like 
a refreshing and health-giving wave, it will roll on, blessing the 
future as it has blessed us. 

Who will undertake to estimate fully the posthumous influ- 
ence of such men as Doddridge, Romaine, and Baxter? How 
many saints have been comforted and animated in duty by the 
Treatise on the Saint’s Everlasting Rest! How many careless 
persons have been awakened to a sense of their perilous condi- 
tion, by the same writer’s ‘‘Call to the Unconverted!”? What 
multitudes have perused the ‘‘ Rise and Progress,” and have been 
led to a sense of their ruined condition, and to a saving know- 
ledge of Christ! Just look at the influence of that little tract, 
‘¢ The Dairyman’s Daughter, ”’by Leigh Richmond. It has been 
translated into a great variety of languages, and to how many 
has it been blessed as the means of their conversion to Christ! 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress we read in childhood, and when we 
become older, it loses none of its attractions. These works have 
perhaps been blessed to the eternal good of more than their 
authors were permitted to be the means of benefiting by the 
living voice. Like the bones of the prophet, of which we read in 
sacred story, which imparted life to a dead body thrown into 
his sepulchre, these works have been the means of raising mul- 
titudes to spiritual life. These are the best relics of the good— 
relics which we may well reverence, and without superstition, 
may carry near our hearts. Aprons and handkerchiefs carried 
from Paul, and the shadow of Peter, which fell upon the sick, 
were blessed to their healing; and the published writings of men 
eminent for gifts and piety, God has been pleased to honor, 
to the spiritual healing of a multitude of souls. By these pre- 
cious volumes, they in a figure still live, and act upon the 
minds of their fellow-men. Being dead, they yet speak ; their 
actions ‘‘smell sweet and blossom in their dust.” 

Secondly, I would urge this duty further, from the considera- 
tion that it is impossible so to live that we shall exert no 
influence after death. That is, if our influence be not good, it 
must be evil. It cannot possess a merely negative character. 
It is impossible that a moral agent should occupy a position so 
isolated or neutral as to exert no influence upon others. He 
may be unconscious of it, but it is going forth by every 
channel, upon the right hand and the left, at morning, noon, 
and night. When we go out, when we come in, when we rise 
up, and when we sit down. It is felt by all who are brought 
into social contact with us, for good, or’ for evil. 

The infidel sentiments which were disseminated by Voltaire, 
that great luminary of modern infidelity, in his voluminous 
productions of Philosophy, History, Poetry, and Fiction, 
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were instrumental in poisoning not only the minds of the 
men of his own country and generation, but their disastrous 
influence survived and still survives him. Like the pesti- 
lent stench of a body which perished from the plague, it 
has infected, and to this day continues to infect, the living. 
France fixed not its boundaries; but it burdened every wind 
that swept over the countries of Europe. Even the broad 
Atlantic was not too mighty a barrier for it to overleap. 
It made both Americas tremble. Nor did it stop at the 
limits of Christendom. Missionaries sent to instruct the 
heathen, and bring them to the knowledge of Christianity, have 
found his infidel productions translated, and put into the hands 
of idolaters, expressly to counteract their efforts. Such has 
been the influence for evil of one man, living and dead. I have 
selected, it is true, a notable example, but the same principles 
hold true in respect to others of less abilities and attainments, 
and who exert a less commanding, but no less decided influence, 
in their respective spheres. The obscure man, who never en- 
joyed the advantages of mental cultivation, and of whose 
outgoings and incomings no chronicler ‘takes note, has his own 
little world ; it may be his own neighborhood merely, or his 
own family ; but there the unrecorded conversation, and acts, 
and deportment, of which history will indite not a line, are 
leaving impressions, perhaps of evil, too, as indelible as the mind 
of mancanreceive. The influence of the “ village Hampden,” 
or ‘‘some mute, inglorious Milton,” may be felt a century 
after men have ceased to visit their graves. We are all capable 
of affecting other minds, and every day, and every hour of the 
day, however unmindful of the fact, are thus employed. If, 
then, to exert some kind of influence is the law of our 
condition, how important is the duty to render it salutary ! 
“*T seem to be walking on a hair,” said one as eminent 
for piety as he was for ministerial gifts, ‘“‘and hardly dare 
go down to breakfast or dinner lest I should do something 
which may hurt the cause of religion.” And who will say 
that he had too nice a sense of the importance which may 
attach to the most trivial affairs in which we may be en- 
gaged ? Look at a parent, surrounded with his family. Every 
word, every look even, is fraught with important conse- 
quences. The young immortals who look to him with filial 
reverence, to whom every word he utters is law, whose charac- 
ters are in a moulding state, receive his impress just as the 
melted wax receives the impress of the incumbent seal. It is 
the influence which fathers and mothers exert over their off- 
spring which is the most enduring and important in its charac- 
ter. Authority and affection combine to give it strength, and 
to render it almost omnipotent. But there is no relation in 
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life, of which it is not true that a powerful influence goes forth 
reciprocally from the parties between whom it subsists. Bro- 
thers, sisters, friends, companions, are at once the objects and 
the sources of an influence which is constantly felt, and which is 
productive of the most important effects for good or evil on their 
respective habits, sentiments, and characters. 

But it is unnecessary to illustrate this point further. The 
fact is so obvious as to be beyond dispute, that influence, moral 
influence, is one of the inseparable conditions of our earthly 
being. The man cannot be found who is so obscure, or so 
ignorant, or even so degraded by vice, as not to have some 
measure of influence. The example of the poor drivelling sot, 
however he may excite our disgust or our pity, is not without 
its effect. There is not a person present, young or old, who is 
wholly destitute of influence for good or evil. It is a talent, 
my hearers, for which we are accountable, and therefore it ought 
to be our chief study to improve it well. We may have five 
talents; we may have two. And if we have but one, we shall 
be found inexcusable if we misapply it. 

hirdly, I would notice briefly what is essential to a salutary 
influence. It was faith in Abel by which it is said in the text 
that he, being dead, yet speaketh. It was faith by which the 
elders obtained a good report. Faith is a mighty principle ; for 
it makes things hoped for as substantial as if they were al- 
ready in possession, and things invisible as real as if they were 
already present. The things revealed to it refer to the past, the 
present, and the future. It rests upon the revelation or testi- 
mony of God, and not upon the visions of a fanciful mind. It 
demonstrates to the human soul the existence, the perfections, 
and the presence of God; that he made, governs, and will 
judge the world; that his law is holy, and his service every 
way reasonable ; that, by the death of his Son, salvation has 
been provided for all who believe ; and it is an influential prin- 
ciple, because it leads a man to act according to his convictions. 
Itisthe influence of a living faith which distinguishes it from that 
which the apostle styles a ‘‘dead faith.” It leads to a deportment 
corresponding to the great and solemn truths which are addressed 
to the understanding and the heart. Itis the distinguishing mark 
of a soul which has been born of God ; it is the new principle 
which is implanted in the soul in regeneration. In those an- 
cient worthies of whom mention is made in the chapter of the 
text, its power was manifested in constraining them to a course 
of conduct by which their example still speaks, declaring that 
God is faithful to his promises, and that the most useful life to 
men is one that is conformed to his commandments. Abraham 
and Moses, and others in the same catalogue, were eminently 
useful in their day and generation, and their influence continues 
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to be felt, and will never be less, as long as the world shall 
stand, because they believed God ; they believed his testimony 
as final and decisive, and made it the measure of their gbliga- 
tions to him. Their only inquiry was, ‘“‘ Has God s ™ sd 
Their feelings and conduct were controlled by what he had 
spoken, as fully as if the things revealed were the objects of 
sight, or capable of being demonstrated. All that Abraham 
required to lead him to go out from his own country, to sojourn 
as in a strange land, was the call of God. He believed, ‘for 
he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose Builder and 
Maker is God.” Noah needed but the warning of God to im- 
pel him to the herculean labor of preparing an ark for the saving 
of himself and his house. It was by faith, simple faith in God, 
that Moses was willing to sacrifice his brilliant worldly prospects 
as the nominal son of Pharaoh’s daughter, and to suffer affliction 
with the people of God. Supported by the same principle, he 
forsook the land of bondage at the head of the dispirited thou- 
sands of Israel, although he well knew that he would be pursued 
by the warriors of Pharaoh. 

My hearers, if we would accomplish the great end of our 
existence, be useful in the noblest sense}*so that from our graves 
there “‘ shall arise some spirit to walk the world,’’ making it the 
better that we have lived and died, we must possess that faith 
without which it is impossible to please God. Whatever natural 
gifts we may possess ; however highly cultivated our minds; 
however great the power in our hands, or exalted the station we 
may fill, it is not possible that our influence should be wisely 
and profitably directed if we do not act under the control of 
that principle, which is the gift of God. It is faith, and faith 
alone, by which we may become spiritual and acceptable wor- 
shippers of God. It is by faith alone that we can receive Christ 
as the great propitiation for our sins. It is by faith that 
the invisible things of eternity become living realities. And it 
is by faith that we may have evidence of our acceptance with 
God, and have his Spirit witness with our spirit that we are the 
sons of God. O how useful to men is a holy, devotional life! 
The prayers of a good man avail much. The world does not 
know how much it is indebted to the intercessions of the sincere 
and humble believer. He may pass unnoticed in the world, 
but, having power as a prince to prevail with God, he wields a 
mighty influence. What if we cannot see the precise point 
where the prayer of faith touches the chain of causes which is 
held by the hand of the unseen God ; we can read on the in- 
spired page that the effectual, fervent prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much. . We have also the record of numerous in- 
stances of answer to prayer which exemplify and confirm the 
truth of the promise. We cannot pierce the clouds which sur- 
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round the throne of Deity, but we may behold the glory that 
gilds the sacred page. We cannot behold the operation of that 
wonderful power which works with a secret and amazing 
force, binding angels and men, and all orders of being, in sub- 
jection to Him who wields it, but we may behold the leader and 
deliverer of God’s ancient people, pleading with him as a man 
pleadeth with his friend, and the impending judgments averted ;— 
we may behold the patriarch wrestling till break of day with 
the angel of the covenant, and prevailing ;—the prophet on the 
mount, which overlooks a territory parched with heat, and dry 
as the ashes of the hearth, his head bowed in supplication to his 
God—when, lo! the clouds roll up from the Mediterranean with 
a copious blessing for the earth. The long track of ages, from the 
time when Enoch walked with God to the present hour, has been 
marked with proof that the prayer of faith has influence in the 
court of heaven. It is Christ in the prayers of saints which 
makes them a sweet smelling savor unto God. His mediation 
is our only way of access. His name we mention in all our 
petitions ; the merit of his blood we plead. Sinners, unworthy 
in themselves, through the righteousness of the dearly beloved 
Son of God, find a gracious acceptance. Their cry is, ‘‘ See, O 
God, our Shield, and look upon the face of thy Anointed.” 
And a voice from the most excellent Glory replies, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’’ As in sacred story 
the angel is described ascending in the smoke of the offering, so 
Christ ascends in the incense of all the believer’s prayers, and 
brings them near the throne of his Heavenly Father. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue influence which mind exerts upon mind is a mysterious 
and powerful characteristic of our being. It enters into every 
act, relation, and circumstance of life. It begins with moral 
agency, and extends along the entire line of existence. It is 
ever flowing out from us through a thousand channels and 
agencies, over the surface of society. No man can divest him- 
self of this power, or refrain from exercising it ; it is a condi- 
tion of moral existence ; we must exert a deep and lasting in- 
fluence on the world, for good or for evil. A link, unseen yet 
real, connects us all with the past and with the future. Those 
influences which are moulding our character, and working out 
our destiny, took their rise far up the stream of time ; we did 
not create them, and we cannot arrest or escape them. And 
we in turn are living for coming ages; souls yet unborn will 
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feel our influence, and be saved or damned by it. The good 
man little knows the extent of that blessed power which he 
will silently wield over human minds and hearts when he has 
ceased to be ; the fruit of it all gathered to heaven will fill him 
with adoring wonder. And the simmer knows not how fearfully 
his influence will accumulate in after ages, nor how many 
souls will charge their sins upon him in the judgment-day. 

‘“‘ We are fearfully and wonderfully made.” Such are the 
elements of our own being, and such our: relations to others, 
that we cannot die in this world or the next. How numberless 
are our actions!—and not one of them will ever find a grave, 
or live an idle life, or prove false to its parentage. ‘They may 
be unwise and regreted by us; the work of a moment’s folly 
or passion: no matter, we have given them life, and we cannot 
take it away; and they will live on in their consequences 
when the occasion which called them into being, and the re- 
membrance of the deeds themselves, have perished ; live still 
to fasten impressions on human character, and control the des- 
tiny of souls immortal. 

The wicked Cain is alive still on the earth; his type of cha- 
racter is manifest, and his footprints are seen along’the path- 
way of the Jiving world. The man who hates goodness and 
sheds innocent blood, copies the example and acts out the 
spirit of the first murderer. Abdel is not dead. He belongs to 
living piety, as well as to history. By his recorded example of 
obedience and faith, and by the memory of all that he was, he 
is present with the child of God in every land and age of the 
world, declaring the necessity of faith in Jesus, the mercy and 
favor shown to the penitent and believing, and the treatment 
which the good are to expect in this world of enmity and death. 
All the great and good of past ages are speaking to us—with 
united voice crying to us to press on in the race and:seize the 
immortal crown ; their influence, in letters of light and purity, 
is recorded on every page of the world’s history ; it is embodied 
in a thousand forms of living truth, and freedom, and piety. 
The Voltaires, and Paines, and Byrons of past days, are still 
leading actors in the great drama of life. Their monuments 
stand thick along the road we are traveling te immortality. 
They live to-day in all those sentiments and movements which 
are hostile to Christianity, and operate, through a corrupt lite- 
rature, a false philosophy, and an infidel creed, along all the 
channels of human intellect, affection, and enterprise. On their 
mission of madness and death, they are traveling round the 
world. ‘The missionary encounters them in the very heart of 
heathendom. They are breeding a moral pestilence amid the 
altars of Christianity. The press is wielding its giant power to 
give them a yet wider and deeper influence. What a harvest of 
ruin and damnation will such men reap! What a legacy to 
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leave to posterity! What a curse to entail upon untold gene- 
rations! 

Not less certainly indeed does the life of every sinner reach 
into the future. His influence corrupts and destroys beyond 
his death-bed. It rolls onward from his grave with a cumula- 
tive sweep and strength. His example ruins his children; a 
whole community is infected by it ; the poison courses through 
all the veins of living men, and flows down the ever-widening 
channels of human thought and life. And should not every 
good man, therefore, treasure up for posterity a holy influence, 
to counteract the many examples of wickedness, and perpetuate 
goodness, and truth, and piety in the earth? Should it not be 
the strenuous and unceasing aim of every living man to leave a 
good influence to come after him, since he must leave one of 
some kind—either a saving or a ruining one? We cannot 
gather up our influence when we come to die, and take it with 
us. We cannot bury our example with our bones in the grave, 
so prevent its breeding a moral pestilence. We cannot take 
back our words, call in our sentiments, blot out our deeds, and 
so put an end to our moral being on earth. Many a dying 
man would give worlds if he could but do this. If he could 
drag with him into the darkness and oblivion of the grave, his 
infidelity, his wicked example, and all the evil influences which 
he has originated, that they might not live after him, to curse his 
memory, and blast the hopes of his family and friends, and en- 
tail misery on the world, he might die in peace. But no; the 
dying man cannot do it. He has no power over his influence ; 
he cannot stay the waters which he has let out. He has sown 
the seed, and the harvest is sure to follow. The grave shall re- 
ceive his body only, the living world will retain his character, 
example, and principles. Death cannot arrest our influence; it 
may but augment and diffuse it. It will live and yield its 
fruit when our names have perished from the earth. It may 
speak for us in praise or blasphemy, in life or death, while time 
endures. It may go on producing impressions on the living 
world, which no man or angel can ever eflace. 

There is a thought here which the minister of Christ, the pro- 
fessional man, and the man of wealth, the Sabbath-school 
teacher, and above all, the parent, may bring home to his heart 
with salutary and impressive force. There is a light of warn- 
ing and a light of encouragement in it. Each of us may so live 
as that our very grave shall bloom till the resurrection morn. 
The good we do is not to be measured by the length of our days, 
but by our stamp of character, the piety of our purposes, the 
grandeur of our aspirations and conceptions. Then up and be 
doing, ye children of light! Every prayer, every charity, every 
effort for Christ, every tear shed over sinners, will yield a rev- 
enue of reward and glory. 








